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In a few prefatory observations on the nature of wit, the Lecturer 
stated that surprise in the hearers was one of its most common 
effects. He proceeded to illustrate his meaning by some remark- 
able sayings of the ancients :—for example, the answer made to one 
who complained of the shortness of his sword,—‘ It is but to ad- 
vance a step further ;’ and the remark of Cato, ‘ That he would rather 
be asked, Why no statue of him was erected, than why there was 
one.’ These instances may with propriety come under the deno- 
mination of wit, from the deep meaning which they involve, and the 
surprise they occasion. 

The character of Falstaff, as drawn by Shakspeare, may be de- 
scribed as one of wit, rather thanof humour. The speeches of 
Falstaff and Prince Henry would, for the most part, be equally pro- 
per in the mouth of either, and might indeed, with undiminished 
effect, proceed from any person. This is owing to their being com- 
posed almost wholly of wit, which iz impersonal, and not of humour, 
which always more or less partakes of the character of the speaker. 
The character of Parson Evans, on the other hand, is one of humour 
throughout. 

The wit of the Italians is of a mixed kind, something mid-way 
between what we understand by wit and humour. It is generally 
tinged with irony, and partakes of the character of the speaker. 
There is something sardonic about it. The three instances following 
are illustrative of French wit. ‘An old man reading a romance was 
asked the reason of his partiality for that species of writing. He 
answered,—In my younger days I read a great deal of History; but 
to confess the truth I was obliged to discontinue it, 7 found it so 
very improbable. The second is the address of a suitor toa French 
minister, from whom he had received many promises, and as many 
disappointments :—‘I entreat you, sir, to grant me the favour 
although you have promised me so many times.’ The third is of two 
Gascons, one of whom related an jncredible story, of which the other 
shewed his disbelief by his gestures. The relator perceiving this 
indignantly demands, ‘Do you not believe me, sir?’ The other 
answers, ‘ Certainly, I believe you; but you'll excuse my repeating 
the story, lest | should injure it by my provincial accent.’ 

It may be remarked, that real wit always appeals to the under- 
standing, and does not necessarily produce laughter. Error and 
idiotcy are not proper subjects of laughter. 

The satires of Young are witty, but they are little productive of 
pleasure. Even Butler, when describing Hudibras as a sectary and 
a persecutor, ceases to give that pleasure which is afforded by his 
representations of his hero in love. 

The origin of the word humour may be traced to the science of 
Pathology. The ancients were unacquainted with its present 
meaning. They considered the human body as the repository of 
four humours, viz. blood, phlegm, bile or gall, and the black bile, 
and according to the predominance of either of these they believed 
the character to be sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, or melan- 
choly. When these distinctions ceased to be regarded, the 
word was still retained, and one of its applications was to 
persons engaged in pursuits of no abstract utility, but which had 
the limited effect of making happy those engaged in them. Sterne’s 
Uncle Toby is of this kind. The fortifications on which he 
employed himself in his garden are represented as a source of 
unceasing delight to him, totally abstracted from the remotest idea 
of utility. Humour, is also displayed in the comparison of finite 
things with those which our imaginations cannot bound; such as 
make our great appear little and our little great ; or, rather, which 
reduces to a common littleness both the great and the little, when 
compared with infinity. 

Plato, in his dialogues, gives the first true idea of humour ‘in 





theory, when describing the effects at times produced on us by 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

Humour and pathos are generally found together. In Sterne, 
they are admirably blended, so as to serve as reliefs to each other. 

Mr Coleridge next considered separately the humourist and the 
man of humour. 

The humourist is one who erroneously supposes himself calculated 
for certain things which occupy his mind, and whose deficiencies, in 
the very particulars on which he prides himself, are obvious to all 
about him. I knew, said Mr C., a man of this description. He 
was fond of giving advice as to the best way of addressing the 
great, and of escaping the arts of the designing. He was one of 
the most simple-hearted men in the world, one of the most un- 
designing and disinterested, and much less fitted to contend with 
the subtleties of mankind than to become himself their dupe. The 
man of humour is one skilled. in the representation of the 
peculiarities of others. 

Rabelais next engaged the Lecturer’s notice. He considered it 
unaccountable how a man of genius should disfigure his works by 
so much sheer ribaldry. He conjectured that the ribaldry of Rabe- 
lais was merely a disguise, like the idiotcy of Brutus. Under this 
disguise he attacked boldly, but still with great peril, the vices of the 
priesthood and of the court of Francis the First. In perusing his 
writings therefore (an occupation perhaps only proper to scholars) 
his remarks should be considered, beyond a certain point, as so 
many words of no meaning, such as are made use of in those 
cyphers which pass between governments and their agents, to deceive 
those who are not in possession of the explanatory key. Mr C. 
here read two extracts from the character of Panurge. One of 
them related to the adventure of the sheep and Dingdong. Rabe- 
lais loses by the attempts made to particularize his characters. 
Their beauty consist in their truth to general nature. The writ- 
ings of Swift and Rochefoucauld do not evince an accurate know- 
ledge of mankind; they contain representations only of the dark 
side of things. The writings of Swift are also censurable for the 
vast quantity of physical dirt with which they abound; and not 
merely on that account, but for their moral dirt. 

Gulliver’s Travels is Swift’s greatest work. The unimportance of 
mere exterior is"well illustrated in the adventures of Gulliver among 
the great and little people. Adverting to absurd reports which are 
suffered to remain uncontradicted because they excite only the con- 
tempt of the parties attacked, but, owing to their circumstantiality, 
cre believed by some, who ask—If these reports are unfounded, why 
are they not ‘contradicted ?—Mr C. quoted the following passage from 
Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput, relative to the Lilliputian sheep :— 

‘ T shall not trouble the reader with a particular account of this 
voyage, which was very prosperous for the most part. We arrived 
in the Downs on the 13th of April 1702, Ihad only one misfor- 
tune, that the rats on board carried away one of my sheep; I found 
her bones in a hole, picked clean from the flesh, The rest of my 
vattle I got safe ashore, and set them a-grazing in a bowling-green 
at Greenwich, where the fineness of the grass made them feed very 
heartily, though I had always feared the contrary: neither could I 
—- have preserved them in so long a voyage, if the captain 

ad not allowed me some of his best biscuit, which, rubbed to pow- 
der, and mingled with water, was their constant food. The short 
time I continued in England, I made a considerable profit by show- 
ing my cattle to many persons of quality and others: and before 
I began my second voyage, I sold them for six hundred pounds. 
Since my last return, I find the breed is considerably increased, 
especially the sheep, which I hope will prove much to the advantage 
of the woollen manufacture, by the fineness of the fleeces.’ 

In further illustration of Sterne, Mr C. adduced as a happy 
specimen of his talents, Mr Shandy’s address to a friend on the 
importance of Christian names. 

‘ My father’s opinion in this matter, was, that there was a strange 
kind of magic bias, which good or bad names, as he called them, 
irresistibly impressed upon our characters and conduct. 

‘The hero of Cervantes argued not the point with more serious- 
ness,—nor had he more faith,—-or more to say on the powers of 
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necromancy in dishonouring his deeds, or on Dulcinea’s name, in 
shedding lustre upon them, than my father had on those of Trisme- 
gistus or Archimedes, on the one hand—or of Nyky and Simpkin on 
the other. How many Cesars and Pompeys, he would say, by 
mere inspiration of the names, have been rendered worthy of them ? 
And how many, he would add, are there, who might have done 
exceeding well in the world, had not their characters and spirits 
been totally depressed and Nicodemus’d into nothing ? 

‘ I see plainly, Sir, by your looks, (or as the case happened) my 
father would say,—that you do not heartily subscribe to this 
opinion of mine,—which, to those, he would add, who have not 
carefully sifted it to the bottom,—I own has an air more of fancy 
than of solid reasoning in it; and yet, my dear Sir, if I may presume 
to know your character, I am morally assured, I should hazard 
little in stating a case to you, not as a party in the dispute,—but as 
a judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to your own good sense and 
candid disquisition in this matter ;—you are a person free from as 
many natrow prejudices of education as most men ;—and, if I may 
presume to penetrate farther into you—of a liberality of genius 
above bearing down an opinion merely because it wants friends. 
Your son—your dear son,—from whose sweet and open temper 
you have so much to expect ;—your Billy, Sir!—would you for the 
world have called him Judas ?—Would you, my dear Sir, he would 
say, laying his hand upon his breast, with the genteelest address,— 
and in that soft irresistible piano of voice, which the nature of the 
argumentum ad hominem absolutely requires ;—Would you, Sir, if a 
Jew of a god-father had proposed the name of your child, had 
offered you his purse along with it, would you have consented to 
such a desecration of him ?—O my God !—he would say, looking 
up,—if I know your temper right, Sir, you are incapable of it ;—you 
would have trampled upon the offer ;—you would have thrown the 
"Fae at the tempter’s head with abhorrence. 

* Your greatness of mind in this action, which I admire, with that 
generous contempt of money which you shew me in the whole trans- 
action, is really noble ;—and what renders it more so, is the prin- 
ciple of it ;—the workings of a parent’s love upon the truth and con- 
viction of this very hypothesis, namely, that was your son called 
Judas, the sordid and treacherous idea, so inseparable from the 
name, would have accompanied him through life like his shadow, 
and, in the end, made a miser and a rascal of him,—in spite, Sir, of 
your example.’ 


He next passed to the faults of Sterne, whom he severely cen- 
sured for his indecency, his degradation of the passion of Love, and 
his affected sensibility. In conclusion, he expressed his opinion 


that the. works of Sterne had been productive of much more evil 
than good. 


[In laying before the reader the above sketches, with which a 
friend has favoured us, it is not to be concluded that we agree with 
all the opinions they advance; but our friend justly thought that the 
least fragments of the Sybilline Leaves of their author would be 
regarded as valuable. } 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


THE SAINT AND THE TEA-POT. 

We were now close to the town of Arzilla, and entered by a 
lofty massive tower, under the gateway of which some Moors were 
sitting, and among them a venerable-looking old man meanly clad. 
On approaching him, I was surprised to see the alkaid, and the rest 
of the Moors alight, and running up to him to kiss his garments. 
I was soon informed, in answer to my enquiries, that this was the 
great saint of Arzilla, Sidi Mohammed Ben Marzoug, of whom I had 
previously heard a good deal. The old man, on being informed I 
was a Christian, bade me welcome with more kindness of manner 
than I could have expected, and promised to pay me a visit. We 
advanced into the town, and after passing through many narrow 
winding streets, the wretched appearance of which was not a little 
increased by the torrents that were falling, we reached the house of 
a Jew to chore I had a letter ;—men, beasts, and baggage, deluged 
withthe storm. * * * * * * © J was hardly established 
in my new quarters, and was occupied in unpacking my things, being 
wet through,—when the saint himself did me the honor of a visit, 
and accompanied by a large concourse of his followers, entered the 
yard, which was completely filled with them, Having had no ex- 
pectation of so early a call, J was quite unprepared for it, and in the 
state I was, I felt a good deal inclined to reverse the order of things, 
and instead of receiving a blessing from the holy man, to give him 
one, for the trouble he had put himself to in coming so soon. 
When I considered, however, that I was a good deal indebted to 
him, and that his power was very great over the people, I endea- 
voured to appear as pleased as I could at seeing him. On entefing 
my little chamber, which was immediately filled with a crowd of 

vors, the old man asked after my health, and said I was welcome 
to Arzilla. He then seated himselfon the ground, his attendants 
remaining standing around him, After a short time had elapsed in 
conversation, my host, beckoning me ‘aside, told me it would be 
necessary to entertain the saint and his party with tea, upon which 
the canteen being opened, and the tea-things produced, the pot was 
filled, and we all sat down to tea, although I felt much more inclined 
for my dinner, having fasted since an early hour in the morning. 


—. 


The countenances of the saint and his disciples showed evident marks 
of satisfaction at the sight of my green tea, which I made very stron 
to please their taste ; and on the appearance of a plentiful supply of 
fine loaf-sugar, their eyes glistened like its sparkling lumps, in anticipa- 
tion of the expected treat. To work we now set in good earnest 
and when it is considered that I had to supply a party of a dozen 
thirsty Mahometans, who only respect a Christian for his tea and 
sugar, it may readily be supposed that the pot was kept turned con- 
tinually downwards. A pretty constant fire was kept up for near 
an hour, until hot water itself began to fail, and fresh ammunition 
of tea as well as sugar became necessary, from the number of cups 
drunken and the quantity of sugar consumed, which the good saint, 
in his joy, distributed plentifully round to his followers, telling me 
at the same time that my tea was good, and that | was a good man, 
Among the old man’s hangers-on, who, I could plainly see, were all 
a set of arrant rogues, was one in particular who seemed to be his 
chief disciple, and who, I was informed, lived entirely with him, 
studying the saintly trade, in which he hoped to succeed him at his 
death. He was a sanctified, demure-looking fellow, young and 
healthy, and doubtless found his account in paying the implicit 
respect and veneration to his master which he did, for he took care 
to find an opportunity of informing me that the saint always ex. 
pected a present of money from every one, and in particular from a 
Christian; upon which I thought it politic to loose my purse-strings, 
and do as [ was told. The old man received my offering with com. 
placency, and immediately distributed it among his followers, among 
whom I observed that the personage who had kindly given me the 
advice, so disinterested on his part, did not receive the smallest 
share. The things were now about to be taken away. After many 
marks of admiration being bestowed on the cups and saucers, which 
were not very agreeable to my ears, the old man requested me to 
give him one of the tea-spoons, which I accordingly did, thinking 
= lucky, at the time, to escape so well. I was, however, mis- 
taken, for as 1 was slily conveying the tea-pot out of sight, the old 
man, who kept the eye of a hawk on it, desired he might look at it. 
It was of queen’s metal, and such an one had never been seen 
before by any of them. Its shape was first discussed, and its good 
qualities for pouring, drawing, and making tea were so loudly 
oe that I began to tremble ; and the saint concluded, to my 
orror, by begging me to give him the tea-pot. At the same 
moment his cunning coadjutor gave me a most significant look on 
no account to refuse the saint what he asked for. [had now to get 
out of the scrape as well as I could. It was impossible I could part 
with the tea-pot ; it was the comfort, nay, the very existence of us 
all; I had but this one; and besides all this, it was not mine own, 
having been lent me, as well as the contents of the canteen, by my 
friend Mr Duguid, of Gibraltar. All these excuses I enforced, as I 
thought, with such seeming reasonableness, that the saint appeared 
satisfied, and said no more. * * * * * It appeared to be now my 

















turn to receive something; for thinking, perhaps, it would have 
great weight with me, he took it into his head to present me with a 
piece of his dirty robe, which he had cut off, and which he assured 
me would be a passport of safety and protection, not only in 
Morocco, but in all parts of the world inhabited by Musselmen. 
* * * * * He did not take his departure without making 
another most direct attack upon the tea-pot, which I parried as well 
asIcould. * * * * * * Inthe course of the evening, a 
servant came from the saint, with a present of two small loaves of 
coarse black bread; which attention I returned by sending him some 
tea and sugar. A gift of the former kind, is considered by the 
Moors, as the greatest possible pledge of friendship, and is made by 
the sultan himself, whenever he wishes to testify sentiments of par- 
ticular esteem and regard for a person. Although I was up at an 
early hour the following morning, the saint was beforehand with me ; 
for, on putting my head out of my chamber door, to examine the 
state of the weather, I found his disciple patiently sitting on the steps, 
and learned that he had been there some time. On enquiring the 





reason of this early visit, he merely replied that he was come for my 
tea-pot, I now saw that the saint was determined not to give u 
his point, and as from his power, he could annoy me in a more serl- 
ous manner, and even prevent my proceeding on my journey, I 
thought it prudent to comply with his wishes, and therefore sent 
word back that if he would lend me one, I would make him a pre- 
sent of mine. The messenger was not long in returning, and carried 
away my poor tea-pot in triumph leaving in its place an old earthen- 
ware one not worth a sixpence, but, singular enough, of English 
manufacture. * * * * ™ * Twas told that the good saint 
was very curious in his tea-pots, of which he had a very large collec- 
tion, of all sorts and sizes; but that he had never possessed, or seen, 
one of metal like mine, which was the reason he so much coveted 
it. I was now determined to be off as quicklyas possible, to get 
out of the reach of this troublesome old saint, and to prevent my 
goods and chattels affording any further temptation.—Brooke’s 
Sketches of Spainand Morocco. Vol. U. pp. 104—114. 
NATIONAL DISHES, 

The word Kouskousou has occured so frequently in the foregoing 
pages, that I shall now explain the composition of what is to the 
Moor the same as the olla is tothe Spaniard, or maccaroni to the 
Italian,—namely, a standing dish. The kouskousou, or the finely 
granulated paste which is the principal ingredient of the dish called 
by the Moors kouskous, is made from the sencola or heart of the 
Barbary wheat, which is both the finest and hardest part of the grain. 
The sencola is obtained by the grain being passed loosely through 
the mill. [The author describes the process of forming this sencola 
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into a granulated paste, in a more particular manner than is neces- 
sary to extract. It will suffice to say, that it is done by mixing it with 
water in small successive portions, and passing it many times 
through sieves of different degrees of fineness. The grains are then 
dried, and used as they are wanted. They will keep a long time.) 
A very fine kind of koukousou is made by mixing sugar with the 
sencola, which is eaten boiled up with milk and butter, forming a 
very good kind of hasty-pudding; it is at other times simply boiled, 
si eaten with a little cinnamon mixed with it. The sieves made 
use of by the Moors in the preparation of the kouskousou, are of 
hment, pierced with small holes. The dish called kouskous is 

a stew surrounded by the kouskousou. [For this purpose the 
kouskousou is dressed by steam.] When sufficiently stewed, it is 
put into the kouskousou-dish, which is a kind of high bow! on a stand, 
with a cover at top. It is then mixed with a small quantity of the 
gravy from the stew, a little fresh butter is added, and it is raised 
high around the dish, leaving only a cavity in the centre, in which 
the stew is placed. The kouskousou is then heaped about so as to 
fill the dish, and three or four hard boiled eggs are placed whole 
at'the top, sprinkled with powdered cinnamon, and it is ready for 
the table. The stew is made of fowls, pigeons, or mutton, but gene- 
rally the first, dressed in a saucepan with sliced onions, pepper, salt 
and a little saffron.—{In another part of the volume the author 
gives the following description of the Spanish olla.} Of fresh and 
tender beef, 3lbs. ; of leg or neck of mutton, 7lbs. ; a fine fat fowl ; of 
ham Ilb.; of bacon, 1lb.; a few sausages or chorizos (a sort of dried 
sausages) ; of water to make broth, quantum suf. These are to be 
uickly boiled, and the scum carefully removed as long as any arises. 
he fowl, the bacon, the ham, and the chorizos should then be 
taken out of the pot, or they would be overdone. Add now the 
heart of a fine cabbage cut into eight yom and a fine large Spanish 
onion whole, (or a tomata) with half a pint of garbanzos (a large 
kind of pea). Those additions will have cooled the liquor in the 
pot below 212 of Fahrenheit, and ebullition being restored, it must 
be kept up for the space of fifteen minutes. The former append- 
es are + he to be returned to the pot, and the compound is to be 
lowed to simmer only till the broth be perfected. The whole pro- 
cess requires at least four hours. [The broth is sometimes thick- 
ened into soup, with bread and vermicelli]. The cabbage and onion 
being spread in the dish, the beef, mutton, fowl, ham, bacon, and 


CHARACTERISTIC EPITHETS. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr TatLEeR,—Will you be good enough to take care (among the 
other innumerable cares which you find it impossible to attend to, ) 
that no more epithets are given to great men, not applicable to their 
qualities, or not rightly understood ? 

Many names of celebrity, like the states of Italy, have charac- 
teristic epithets, prefixed or annexed to them, which, in many 
instances, have been confirmed by time, perhaps somewhat in dis- 
regard of judgment. The most vague, the most common, and 
generally the least merited, is the epithet ‘ t” which has been 
bestowed on so many persons who have had nothing great in them 
but their great littleness, that, when we speak of Alfred, we are 
well pleased that the name itself suffices to distinguish him from 
all others, without the use of a word, in this instance, understood 
without its utterance. That ael should be called Divine, is 
very natural, and all acquiesce in its propriety. The word has not 
been abused; it has been given to Raphael and to Corelli, and both 
deserve it. It might be amusing to examine the claims of various 
individuals to the epithets which have been associated with their 
names; as the ‘ magnificent,’ the ‘ liberal,’ the ‘ learned,’ the 
‘ just, the ‘ pious” &c. But there is one very strange prenomen, 
—‘old:’ it seems to imply either that he to whom it is given has 
never been young, or that he lived to so great an age, that his 
youth was as nothing in comparison with his after-life. While 
living, it may serve to distinguish a man from his son, or his grand- 
son, or may serve to imply contempt, in a manner for which the 
speaker can scarcely be called to account,—as we say ‘ Good woman’ 
or ‘ Honest man;’ to which terms it is awkward to object, although 
they are always felt as a contemptuous assumption of superiority. 
But when a man has ceased to be, it seems absurd to call him old. 
It is true he may have been old, but he has also been young, and 

robably for a much longer period, as in the instance of Gerarde the 
Perbalist, commonly called © Old Gerarde,’ ‘ Good old Gerarde,’ or 
‘ Honest old Gerarde,’—who died at the age of sixty-two. There 
was a readiness of faith in the said Gerarde, capable of swallowing 
all absurdities, which gave occasion for the sort of insolent patronage 
implied in the expression. Bede is generally spoken of as the 
‘ venerable Bede,’ when the fact is, as I have been told by a learned 
friend, that his Christian name was Venerable. This reminds one 





chorizos, are to be laid in negligent disorder on the vegetables, with 
such garbanzos as may be unmixed with them.—Brovke’s Sketches 
of Spain and Morocco —{Sir Arthur Brooke describes the prepara- 


process, even of granulating the kouskousou. These Moorish kous- 
kous, the Spanish olla, and the Italian maccaroni, are, by the 
accounts of travellers, much more generally eaten in their respective 
countries, than our national dish—roast beef,—is here. Great 
numbers in this country do not taste roast beef throughout the year ; 
whereas, the dishes before mentioned seem indispensable among all 
classes; differently prepared, no doubt. The Italian dish appears 
very spare diet in comparison with the others. The maccaronj 
paste, which is well known in this country, is commonly eaten, in 


tion of these dishes as he himself went through every part of the | 


Italy, boiled in water, sometimes enriched with a little olive oil. | 


The richer classes dress it more luxuriously; but in any state, it 
must be a poorer, though probably not a less wholesome diet, than 
the compound stews above mentioned. It is remarkable, that the 
Italians are by far the livelier people of the three.] 


A Pious Fraup; or THE Forsaken Demon.—It is said that 
El Mahedy (who was in arms against the sultan), after having 
been beaten during the two first days, called his chiefs together, and 
told them not to be daunted, as his guardian angel had assured him 
that he should be successful the next day. To convince, and also 
to encourage them at the same time, he requested they would fol- 
low him to a certain place within the castle, where he had pre- 
viously concealed a black man, named Embark, in a deep pit, art- 
fully covered over. This they did, and having arrived at the spot, 
he began to mutter some incantations, intreating the assistance of 
the counterfeit spirit on the following day. Upon this he was im- 
mediately answered by the concealed demon beneath, that he need 
only have patience and fight bravely, and he would infallibly conquer 
his imperial antagonist. This being heard by all the chiefs, inspired 
them with renewed courage, and they certainly fought with the 
greatest bravery the following day, but unfortunately, contrary to the 
predictions of their guardian spirit, they were again beaten, and the 
castle itself taken. Very shortly after this event, some of the vic- 
torious troops happening to pass by the spot where poor Blacky was 
immured, heard a voice from beneath, calling lustily for help. This 
extraordinary circumstance caused them to look about them, and 
the entrance to the pit being found out, its unfortunate inmate 
was discovered, and having been hauled up almost starved to death, 
the whole mystery was revealed, as well as the treachery of his 
master, who had thus left him to perish.—Brooke’s Sketches of 
Spain and Morocco. 





* Virtuat Representation.’—The view of the Scots of the 
duties of an M.P. is well illustrated by the following real dia- 
logue :—‘ Why does Mr no longer stand for shire ?” 
— Oh, he has no occasion now to goto Parliament ;—/e has got 
appointments for all his relations’ —Glasgow Chronicle. 
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of the story of the linen supposed to have been the property of the 
‘admirable’ Crichton, because it was marked with the letters A.C. 
A. A. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Sir Bevis or Hampron.—I am happy to say, that the memory of 
Sir Bevis is still fragrant in his town of Southampton; the gate of 
which is sentinelled by the effigies of that doughty knight-errant, 
| and his gigantic associate.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Dry Hvumour.—Aan Irish postboy having driven a gentleman Sa 
' long stage during torrents of rain, he civilly said to Paddy, ‘ Are 
you not very wet ? ‘Arrah! I don’t know about being wet, but 

_ plase your honour, I’m very dry.’ 





Hint to A TRAVELLER-.—When you are in Egypt, enquire 
whence came the cavalry that Pharaoh sent into the Red Sea, in 
pursuit of the Israelites; for, all the animals having perished in the 
sixth and seventh plague, some impious persons pretend that Pha- 
raoh no longer had any cavalry. Consult the Thousand and One 
Nights, the books of Exodus, of which Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, and Titus Livius make such particular men- 
tion; as well as all the-Egyptian authors,— Voltaire. 


Sr Finuan’s Wetis.—There are, in Perthshire, several wells 
and springs, dedicated to St Fillan, which are still places of pilgrim- 
ages and offerings, even among the protestants. They are held 

owerful in cases of madness; and in some of very late occurrence, 
osisien have been left all night, bound to the holy stone, in con- 
fidence that the saint would cure and unloose them before morning. 
—Sir Walter Scott. [It would seem, that those who could prescribe 


such a remedy, must be themselves in great need of it.] 


Moorish Bankrupt Law.—When a Moor is insolvent, he is 
confined in prison for the space of three days, after which, by 
giving up everything he possesses in the world, sarept just sufficient 
to cover his body, he can demand to be made a bankrupt. This is 
regularly drawn up and attested ; and he is then freed from his 
debts, and, as with us, is freed from prison to begin the world again. 
—Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Morocco. (There is, however, one 
great absurdity in the lish law in these matters, of which the 
author makes no mention, in his account of the Moorish bankruptcy. 
In this country, a man is obliged to give up all he possesses, to make 
oath that he retains nothing; and thus being as it is understood 
quite pennyless, is called upon to pay a variety of fees, &c. without 
which, he cannot obtain his freedom. So that unless a man so cir. 
cumstanced, has friends able and willing to assist him, he is, by the 
law itself, encouraged to take a false oath, and to keep back so much 
of his property as will be necessary for the recovery of his liberty- 
Surely, in common justice, a man should be exempted from the 
necessity of paying fees, in such a situation; and if the demand for 
them is an abuse not recognised by the law, well as it is known 
to exist, it should be remedied.] 












































THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Davry-Lang.—William Tell—Turning the Tables—Timour the Tartar. 
Covent-Garven.—Napoleon Buonaparte—Teddy the Tiler. 











New Ciry THeatre. 

Mr Kean having “ taken an interest in this Theatre,” made his 
first appearance last night in the character of Shylock. The play 
of the Merchant of Venice, and Mr Kean’s personation of the 
principal character, are too familiar to the town to call for par- 
ticular criticism. His masterly identification of himself with the 
strongly-marked qualities of the malignant Jew, while at the same time 
he seizes all the more delicate and recondite features which give com- 
pleteness to the portrait, render this one of the most impressive and 
perhaps, at present, the most perfect of all his performances. The 
audience last night had the advantage, which only a house of moderate 
dimensions can afford, {of hearing every word, and of seeing 
expressed the emotions resulting from hope, exultation, confidence, 
rage and despair, which in the course of the play agitate the 
breast of Shylock. Mr Kean, it appears, had just arrived from 
Edinburgh, and was not recovered from the fatigue of travelling. 
This could not be inferred from his acting, which was fully equal 
to his best performances of last season. The character was judi- 
ciously chosen, requiring, as it does, mental more than physical 
energy. All the strong points were made; and they who saw Mr 
Kean last night for the first time, will not soon forget the scene 
in which he vindicates his nation; that in which he encounters 
Tubal, and hears of his daughter’s extravagances and Antonio’s 
losses; and lastly, the trial scene. The look which he gives 
Gratiano when he leaves the Court, is itself worth going to 
see. After the fourth act, in which Shylock’s part termi- 
nates, we quitted the theatre; but returned, on hearing from 
without great shouting in the house. On our re-admission we found 
Mr Kean on the stage, about to address the audience. Owing to 
the noise which prevailed, we could not catch distinctly what 
he said. We understood him to express his gratitude for the 
reception given him—{which indeed was enthusiastic]—refer to the 
declining state of the large theatres, and their monopolizing spirit, 
and state his determination to try and make the little theatre in 
which he then addressed the patrons of the drama, the rival of the 
large ones in talent, though not in size. F. F. 





THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
TANCREDI 
{By Ross1n1.] 
Amenaide, beloved by Tancredi . . . Madame M. Lalande. 
Isaura, her Attendant ° Madame Castelli. 





Tancredi + « « « Madame Pasta. 
Orbazzano, bis Rival . & - + « » « « Signor Santini. 
, the Father of Amenaide . . . Signor Rubini. 
"Caden the Friend and Companion of Tancredi . Signor Galli. 


After which, the New Grand EN founded on Sir Water Scott’s Novel of 
ENILWORTH. 
M. cere] 
The Princi Characters by Uitte. Brocard, Mile. Kaniel, Mile. Clara, 
Mile. he, Mile. Zoe Beaupré, M. Emile, M. Antoni, and M. Lefebvre. 


In the First Act, Mademoiselle Taglioni will dance the Tyrolienne. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, enti 
NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 


The Music pf whe M. Joll 
French.—Josephine, Miss M.C. P assess, Miss Nicol. 
Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. Frisk, Mec. Hin. Juliana, Miss Vincent. 
Madame Bertrand, Mme. Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 
Jeannette, Miss Ellis. Victorine, Miss Pharaoh. Katty O’ Neal, Mme. Simon. 


» Miss Rumens. 
Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. sertrand, MrC. Hill. Ney, Mr Ede. 
Marmont, Mr Almar. Lauriston, Mr Lee. Prince of Benevento, Mr Young. 
Roustan, Mr Honner. Ca Boncour, Mr Ransford. 
Sergeant Dupont, MrD. Pitt. Count Hilt, Mr Maitland. Henri, MrT. Hill. 
Se t Snitch, Mr Vale. Boo, Mr Asbury. Chief Depaty, Mr Tully. 
"Bau de vie, Mr Rogers. Hannibal Wildfire, Master F. Carbery 
Sergeant André, Mr Harris. Mayor of Frejus, Mr Webb. Guillaume, "Nir Hobbs. 
Francois, Mr Emden. Jean, Mr C. Pitt. 
Russians.—Peterhoff, Mr Ransford. Rimski, Mr Williams. Soldiers, Peasants, &c. 
English.—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir a Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcombe, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
Ensign Tipperary, Mr Ede. 
In the Allegory.—Ambition, MrAlmar. Justice, Miss Scott. 
To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 
THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANB. 

Mr MACREADY respectfully announces to his Friends and the Public, that his 
Benefit is fixed for Fripay, May 27,1831, when will be revived Shakspeare’s 
Historical Tragedy of CORIOLANUS. Menenius Agrippa, Mr DowTon ; Tullus 
Aufidius, Mr Cooper ; Caius Marcius, Mr Macrgapy; Volumnia, Miss Huppaee; 
Virgilia, Miss PHiILLips. After which, in One Act, Sheridan's Entertainment of 
THE CRITIC, OR A TRAGEDY REHEARSED. Don Ferdinando Whisker 
andos, Mr Liston ; Beefeater, Mr Harvey; Sneer, Mr Cooper; Puff, (for that 
night only) Mr Macreapy. To conclude with a Grand Dramatic Spectacle. 

Tickets and Places to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, and of Mr 
Macreapy, 31 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Tragedy of 


VIRGINIUS. 
[By Mr KNowLes.} 
Virginia, Miss Phillips. Slave, Mrs Webster. 

Virginius, Mr Macready. Icilius, Mr Wallack. 
Siccius Dentatus, Mr Cooper. Appius Claudius, Mr H. Wallack. 
— Mr Thompson. ” Spurius Oppius, Mr Howell. 

Lucius, Mr Young Vibulanus, Mr Cathie. Honorius, Mr Stanley. 
Veo Mr S. Jones. Caius Claudius, Mr J. Vining. 
Marcus, Mr Cooke. Publius, Mr Honner. Titus, Mr Yarnold. 


In the course of the Evening, Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Anacreon;’ Winter’s 
Overture to ‘ Calypso ;’ and H. R. Bishop’s Overture to ‘ Cortez.’ 
After which a Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs Orger. Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss Crawford. 
Martha, Mrs Broad. Mr Carraway, Mr Farren. 
Augustus Gingham, Mr J. Vining. Mr John Jenkins, Mr Cooper. 
Master John Jenkins, Master Fenton. 
To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 
MOUR THE TARTAR. 
Zorilda, . Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 
Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
Agib, Miss Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. Abdalec, Mr Howard. 
tar, Mr Honner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 
Kerim, Mr Howell. ___ Sanballet, Mr Bartlett. 


To-morrow, The School for Scandal; The | The Diorama; and Timour the Tartar. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music aes and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédéé, and G. Stansbury. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
a, * Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. 
Citizen Gasparin, Mr ‘Turnour. 





Doppet, Mr F. Matthews. 
General Lapoype, Mr Compton. 

Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
cm Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris, General Victor, Mr Mears. 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
Colonel Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Roustan, Mr F’. Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baber. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 

General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, Mr G. Stausbury General Lauriston, Mr Phillips. 

General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 

Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Na apoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 
Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour: 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
leon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut.-General Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, Mr King. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 
General Kiéhler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, kins. 
Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 
Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 1918 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Willis. 

Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr rooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 

Hubert, MrG. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


After which, the Musical Farce of 
THE HIGHLAND REEL 


Jenny, Miss Hughes. M M‘Gilpin, Miss Taylor. 
M‘Gilpin, Mr Blanchard. Sandy, Mr Wilson. Shelty, Mr ere 
Charley, Mr Henry. Siagenat deck, Mr G. Stansbu 





To-morrow, Napoleon Buonaparte, and The Irish Tutor. 





AstLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Cooke’s Eguesrrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—Dragon of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean 
Feats—True British Sailor—Burmese Stud 





Quang Ceelis—The Magician— Unlucky Valet. 
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